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her mother's house when her child is born. In fear of her cruel step-father, she 
half intentionally, half by accident, stifles the infant. Her attempts at con- 
cealment are unsuccessful, and she is arrested. Stowell, who has meanwhile 
been appointed to the office of Deemster, is placed in the dreadful situation of 
being obliged to preside at her trial. He hopes toget her off, but Fate is against 
him, and she is condemned. Unable to endure the prospect of her death at the 
hands of the law, he, the judge, arranges her escape from prison; and she and 
the faithful Gell leave the island on a tramp steamer, which, fortunately for 
stage purposes, is able to anchor near the castle where Bessie is confined. 
Then, of course, nothing is left for Stowell but public confession, after which 
Fenella marries him in prison. 

Certainly no author has succeeded in involving his hero in a more terrible 
false position. Whether this is exactly the method of Providence in the punish- 
ment of sin and the salvation of souls, one must beg leave to doubt. That 
process by which the consequences of a man's fault are pyramided, as it were, 
until at last he is made to bear the responsibility of a great mass of grievous 
consequences and collateral misfortunes and misdeeds, seems hardly fair — and 
hence scarcely legitimate material for a moral tragedy. Of course, if there 
were anything in the character or circumstances of Stowell to make his fate 
especially appropriate, the case would be different. But the contrary is true; 
in fact, the sentiment aroused by the story depends in large measure upon an 
arbitrary and unreal contrast between Stowell's character and the things he 
does and suffers. He is not a weak man; he is carefully portrayed as a strong 
man from his youth up — hero through and through. In a word, he sins but to 
be saved — in the most approved manner, by Providence and a good woman. 

In certain parts of The Master of Man there is evidence of an honest dramatic 
skill such as may raise ordinary melodrama above contempt as an entertain- 
ment. This is particularly true of the court scenes and of the escape. A cer- 
tain simplicity and directness of style, and a rather thin though persuasive 
effect of primitiveness in the Manx environment, deepens the impression. 
But the novel as a whole is condemned by its sham inevitableness and its reck- 
less idealizations. 



Mrs. Farrell. By William Dean Howells. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

Nothing could well seem more unpromising as a scene for a novel than an 
old-time New England farm boarding-house — a summer refuge filled with "old 
fogies, decayed gentles, and cultivated persons of small means". The life of 
such a place seems to have been necessarily trivial and insipid. Modern amuse- 
ments had not been invented. The automobile was unheard of. Women 
trailed through woods and pastures in long skirts, collected flowers and ferns 
without the aid of "nature books", gossiped, went to church, painted cat-tails, 
and when all else failed had more or less interesting spells of ill-health. Men 
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smoked and went fishing; it is not upon record that they did anything else to 
amuse themselves. In general, during their brief sojourns, they made no secret 
of their boredom. 

It is easy to see how an unmitigated realist could make such a setting terribly 
dampening to the spirits. Howells himself almost did this in a later book, 
The Vacation of the Kelwyns. In this latter story nothing supports one except 
the author's philosophy and humane feeling. 

But in Mrs. Farrell Howells is not an unmitigated realist, and he is at his 
best. His pleasantry plays with lively zest over the fatuities and common- 
places of the situation; but this sprightliness is not the chief distinction of the 
story; there is a difference of method between this novel and his later work. 
Whereas in The Vacation of the Kelwyns the author appears to study his charac- 
ters (with sympathy, it is true) and to observe them, and whereas in that power- 
ful narrative The Leatherwood God he with almost saintlike tolerance and sad 
insight studies human nature, in Mrs. Farrell (written in 1875, though now first 
published in book form) he is warmly imaginative. He interprets his charac- 
ters, breathes the breath of life into them. The reader is made to feel their 
atmosphere, their interests, what it is that makes them go. This is because the 
author has put into the story the richness and resilience of his own personality 
— not merely the more or less inspired workings of his reason and conscience. 

Later, there seems to have been a stiffening of his philosophy, and in time he 
came to feel (it seems a pity) that he could no longer write of love and mating. 
But here he betrays no consciousness of inner difficulties — even in writing of 
flirtation. In place of a too obtrusively guiding philosophy, we have a quick 
impressibility, transforming the commonplace, rendering it amusing or thrilling 
— precisely the sort of thing that makes a man the best of good company. 
Philosophy comes in only where it should — in guiding the course of the story 
and in the epilogue. 

The charm is remarkable — it surrounds Mrs. Gilbert like an aura, so that 
one likes her and stands in a somewhat childlike awe of her, despite one's per- 
ception of her very human limitations ; it triumphs over the artificiality of Mrs. 
Farrell, so that one likes her, too; it gives a mellowness to the rather terrifying 
morality of Easton, and relieves the stark idealism of the Damon and Pythias 
relation between him and Gilbert. It throws a glow over Mrs. Stevenson's 
painted cat-tails. It is the charm of the writer's personality — the secret of one 
who knew how to enter intimately, but always with the artist's detachment, 
into the lives of others, and so to create. 

This infectious story is what every good novel should be — a victory over 
boredom; in other words, a reinforcement of life. 



